NOTES
32.  Diary, 15 Feb, 1684; letter to Pepys, 12 Aug. 1689.
33.  Nichols, Lit. Anted., ii, 509-11. Four years later, in his History of England,
Carte was lamenting London's want of a public library.
34.  In a letter 5th March, 1718-19, to Edward Hyde, 3rd Earl of Clarendon
(Stowe MS.), Thomas Asde has added a sardonic note: "This scheme would
have been more convenient for the Heralds than for the public.**
35.  Nichols, Lit. Anccd. v. 385.
36.  The Standing Committee was re-established in 1850 as a result of the strictures of
the Royal Commission of the preceding years on the want of system prevailing.
The Secretary had been in the habit of summoning to meetings such Trustees
as he knew to be available at the moment. The result was lack of continuity, and
the scandal of the abortive Catalogue becomes intelligible. (See Part I, Chap-
ter IV, n. 23.)
37.  Later examples of a Principal Trustee's services being retained by election on
his vacating his Office are those of Speaker Abbot (Charles, ist Lord Colchester)
in 1818, and of Archbishops Davidson and Lang in 1928 and 1942.
38.  He was thts forger of the pretended  first English newspaper, The English
Mereurifff 1588,   It was Thomas Watts of the Museum who made the easy
exposure of it. See Watts's Letter to A. Panizzi, Esq., 1839, an(* a note ^Y
Sir Henry Ellis in Add. MS. 36653, f. 2.
39.  Corresponding to the Reading Room regulations. See Appendix 3, above,
PP- 3*9~3**
40.  See above, p. 33i> for a note on the Museum's law and practice of alienation,
lending and removal of Books and MSS.
41.  See P. C. Douglas, English Scholars, 1939.
PART I, CHAPTER II
i. St. Giles is the foreground and St; George's Church is in the background
of Hogarth's "Gin Lane,1' three years before Montagu House was acquired
' for the Museum. The curious pyramidal stepped spire of St. George's, built
in 1731 (the Church being one of the fifty built in new districts of London
under the Act of 1713), and surmounted by a statue of King George I (as
the contemporary epigram pointed out, the head not only of the Church
but of the Steeple), was based by its architect, Nicholas Hawksmoor, on the
reconstruction of the Mausoleum, as indicated by Pliny's description. In
1856 the site at Halicarnassus was excavated for the Museum by Sir Charles
Newton, and the surviving sculptured fragments were brought to remain within
a few yards of the Mausoleum's English imitation. But it is now certain that
the statues of Mausolus and Artemisia did not, as Hawksmoor and others
thought, crown the apex of the Mausoleum. The statue of King George
was the gift of a parishioner, William Hucks, brewer.
a. About the site of Torrington Square was the "Field of the Forty Footsteps,"
The tradition was that, two brothers having fought and killed each other there,
the grass would never grow again on that ground. It was observed in more
recent times, before the land was built over, that the spot was indeed bare
of grass, but for a less romantic reason, being trodden by sightseers.
3.  Londres, 1770, 3 vols, vol. ii.
4.  Apparently in 1665 j see Pepys, Diary.
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